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From the Annual Monitor for 1850. 


ANN ALEXANDER. 


(Concluded from page 262.) 


In the Tenth month, 1791, Ann Tuke again 
left her home, under an impression of duty, to 
assist her brother-in-law, Robert Grubb, in 
the care of the school at Suir Island; which, 
in addition to the loss it had sustained by the 
death of her sister, was likely to suffer still 
farther by the removal of its valued superin- 
tendent, Jane Taylor, on her proposed connec- 
tion in marriage with Isaac Jacob, of Water- 
ford. Her removal to Ireland was also con- 


nected with the prospect of religious labour in | 


various parts of that land, which continued to 








in marriage with William Alexander, then re- 
siding at Needham Market, in Suffolk, The 
retirement of that location, enlivened by do- 
mestic ties, was very congenial to her feelings ; 
she was, however, frequently called upon to 
leave her agreeable hor in the service of her 
Lord, and, during the next seven years, in the 
course of which time she became the mother 
of two sons, she visited various parts of Eng- 
land and Wales. In 1803, she apprehended 


the time was fully come for her to avow a} 


prospect which had, for some years,‘been be- 





barked at New York and landed in Ireland on 
the 21st of the following month. After visit- 
ing some meetings in Ireland and Scotland, 
and her relations in Yorkshire, she reached 
her own home, with a grateful heart, for all 
the mercies which had been so abundantly 
vouchsafed toher. In the year 1808, William 
and Ann Alexander removed from Suffolk, and 
undertook the spperintendence of the girls’ 
school at York, in which the latter had for- 
merly been engaged: but the state of her 
health, which had suffered considerably from 











fore her mind, of religious service on the} almost unremitting exercise of mind, and hard 


American continent. After receiving the usual 
testimonials of the unity of her Friends, she 
embarked at Liverpool ; and on board the ves- 
sel in which her passage had been engaged, 
she thus describes her feelings: “My mind 
was sweetly favoured with the incomes of 
peace, as | came to the vessel this morning, 
which greatly alleviated .the trial of this sepa- 
ration from my dearest husband, and enabled 
me to utter the language, ‘ All within lies 
peaceful, all composed.’” The gratification 
of approaching the desired haven, after a pas- 
sage of five weeks, “ had,” she remarks, “ its 
mixture of alloy ; not only from my recollect- 





travelling on horseback, during the latter part 
of her residence in Ireland, and subsequent la- 
bours and travels in America, was at this time 
such as to disqualify her from taking a very 
active part in the concerns of the institution. 
The death of her youngest son, in an attack 
of typhus fever, whilst at school in Lincoln- 
shire, was a severe trial to her maternal feel- 
ings, and increased the feebleness of her health, 
so that in 1812, the establishment was relin- 
quished by its original proprietors, to two fe- 
male Friends, who continued it on their own 
account, till the marriage of one of them a 
short time afterwards, when it was finally 


ing it was not the country which contained | relinquished. 


my greatest earthly treasures; but from the 


About the year 1811 her thoughts appear 


painful intelligence brought by the pilot, of the | to have been directed to the desirableness of 
yellow fever prevailing in New York, which | attempting a littl Annual for the use of 


ia 
= 


be her residence till the Third month, 1794. | occasioned no small anxiety to most or all of| Friends, who had not then any periodical pub- 

About six weeks afier her return to York,\us; though | have to acknowledge, at the | lication devoted to the interests of the Society. 
she was liberated by her Monthly Meeting for | same time, a feeling of secret and sustaining | In a memorandum penned during her recovery 
extensive religious service in various counties | confidence, which is not very easily interrupt-| from an attack of illness, she says, “ After 
in England ; and during the course of this en-|ed or disturbed.” She visited most of the| getting well enough, | employed my time up- 
gagement, which occupied her about sixteen | Meetings of Friends throughout the United | stairs, in writing, &c., and also in a little 
months, she sustained a severe loss in the de- | States, and attended all the Yearly Meetings. | prospectus for a pocket and memorandum book 
cease of her justly beloved and valued mother. | Her heart was enlarged in love to all, of what- | for our own Society ; which might also contain 
This event, the intelligence of which reached | ever name, in whom she found the marks of| an obituary of its members, with such accounts 
her at Exeter, took place after eight days’ ill-| true discipleship to her Lord; and in her min- | of them as might prove instructive and inter- 
ness, in great quietness and peace. “| felt|isterial services (especially in public meetings) |esting. Such a work, ! had long thought, was 
for a time,” she writes, ‘as was natural on| she was led chiefly to dwell on the great truths | much wanted ; and it was undertaken by my 
such an occasion, as if every nerve was un-|of the Gospel—the blessings freely offered | dear partner, then commencing the bookselling 
strung, and the floods of affliction ready to| through Jesus Christ to all who truly repent, | business; and the Annual Monitor prepared 
overflow their banks; which, by my remote] and the standard of holiness to which all who| for 1813, under much discouragement. This 
situation denying me the privilege of surround- | believe in him are called. Her services appear | continued several years, the sale being very 
ing the dying bed, or of administering one drop|to have met with the cordial acceptance of| limited ; but as interesting matter increased the 
of consolation during the illness of my endear-| Friends, and to have left an impression on|sale did also; and! had no cause to regret 
ed parent, was indeed greatly increased. But| many minds, which the lapse of nearly half| being the first mover and encourager therein ; 


the feeling of that holy, invisible Arm, which 
led me from my father’s house, and which had 
supported through a variety of trials, that, in 
the course of my probationary steppings thus 
far, had been my appointed lot, again lified up 
my head in hope, and anchored my soul in 
the deeps of resignation to Him, who, in His 
infinite wisdom and goodness, had taken the 
gilt He had so long spared to us and the 
Church ; and who enabled me, I trust, in hum- 
ble acquiescence, to bless His holy name.” 

In the Ninth month, 1796, she was united 


a century has not been able to efface. In 
reference to the last meeting she attended on 
that Continent; she records, “*] was measur- 
ably strengthened by my great and good Mas- 


ter, not only in conveying what appeared to 


me the counsel of God to individuals, like that 


to the Church formerly, who thought herself 


rich and full; but, in humble commemoration 
of his goodness and mercy, to cast down all 


crowns at his footstool, and intercede for the 


different states of his Church and family.” 


On the 26th of Sixth month, 1805, she em- 


as it seems by many documents we have re- 
ceived, to have been made, under the Divine 
blessing, a source of comfort to many weary 
travellers, in tracing the footsteps of their fel- 
low probationers towards the ‘ City which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.’” Such was the object of the present 
publication, in the form in which it appeared 
for thirty successive years ; and to the earlier 
pages of which its projector furnished frequent 
little contributions. 

The love and commiseration, which had in 
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early life led her to weep over the miseries of 
her fellow-creatures living in a state of alien- 
ation from God, continued remarkably to per- 
vade her mind, and she was ever ready to 
unite in objects for promoting their temporal, 
moral, and religious welfare. The poor slaves, 
some of whom she had seen labouring on the 
plantations in America, and the degraded chil- 
dren employed by chimney-sweepers in our 
own country, alike called forth the tender feel- 
ings of her heart. And such was her com- 
miseration for the latter class, that she seldom 
passed one of them in the streets, unnoticed or 
unpitied: and encouraged by some efforts|marks, “was one to be remembered with 
which had been made for the improve-/| thankfulness to the Author of all our sure mer- 
ment of their condition, in 1817 she published | cies, and left me at liberty to return in peace 
a little tract in furtherance of that object,|to my own habitation.” For some time after- 
which it is believed was not without its effect | wards, she was able occasionally to attend part 
in strengthening the current of public ee meeting ; but during the last six years of 





removed her residence to Ipswich, and during 
her remaining days, occupied a small house 
near to that of her son, who, with his family, 
were to the last, objects of her lively and affec- 
tionate interest. 

Before again becoming a member of the 
Monthly Meeting to which she had thus return- 
ed, she felt constrained to visit, in the love of 
the Gospel, the families of Friends at Ipswich ; 
and in the following year, she paid a like visit 
to most of the remaining members of Suffolk 


= husband, soon after which event, she 
| Genrtneli Meeting ; the last sitting, she re- 








which resulted in the abolition by law, of a|her life, she was quite precluded from testify- 
practice which had entailed no small degra-|ing, in this way, her continued love and alle- 
dation and cruelty on that class of our fellow | giance to her Lord and Master. 

subjects. Her closing years were marked by many 

From the year 1816 to 1825, she was much | infirmities of the flesh and of the spirit, yet 
occupied in the work of the Gospel, sometimes|there was in her heart, a chord that ever 
holding public meetings in York and the vil-| vibrated to the sound of truth, and of aught 
lages adjacent; at others, visiling many parts|that was good; and the occurrence of an 
of the nation, including the attendance of the| striking incident, or the visit of a long-loved 
Half-year’s Meetings of Scotland and Wales, | friend, would recall a measure of her wonted 
and the Yearly Meeting for Ireland ; participa- | power and liveliness ; and on these and other 
ting, doubtless, in feelings similar to those} occasions, she would often conclude the ex- 
which animated the apostle, when he accosted | pression of her grateful feelings in the words 
his fellow-labourer with the words,—* Let us| of the poet: 
go again and visit our brethren in every city 
where we have preached the word of the Lord, 
and see how they do.” In returning from a 
journey in Lancashire, in 1825, she makes the 
following memorandum: “I reached home 
with the feeling of peaceful poverty of spirit, 
under which, reviewing my earlier labours in 
that and other counties, | could gratefully com- 
memorate the Lord’s kindness in youth, his 
support during the meridian of life, and his 
fatherly regard mow, as the shadows of the 
evening of my days seem to be stretching 
out,” 

In the following year, accompanied by her 
relatives, Hannah and Maria Middleton, (after- Although a greater degree of feebleness had 
wards Maria Fox,) and Cornelius Hanbury, been apparent for a few days, yet on the morn- 
she embarked for Rotterdam, and afier some | ing of her decease, she pursued her usual oc- 
religious service in Holland, and visiting | of reading and knitting; coming 
few professing with Friends in Germany, she | down stairs and walking a short time in her 
remarks in closing their labours at Minden, it | little garden ; and about one o’clock, after tak- 
was with the feeling and ascription of praise | ing some refreshment, she was attempting with 
and thanksgiving to that Almighty Power, | the assistance of her servant, to rise from her 
which had again opened a door of utterance in| chair ; but unable to do so, fell back into it; and 
their public and more private assemblies ; and | in about ten minutes, breathed her last; thus 
they had humbly to believe, a door of entrance | peacefully and gently passing away, through 
into the hearts of many. the mercy of that Redeemer in whom she ha 

Notwithstanding increasing debility, and her | believed, to her everlasting home of joy and 
own apprehension that this journey might pro- | Peace: 
bably be the close of her public ministerial 
labours, she was in the year 1828, engaged in| Insect Life.—Professor Agassiz says more 
holding some public meetings in the neighbour- | than a lifetime would be necessary to enume- 
hood of York, and also in visiting the families | rate the various species of insects and describe 
in that Monthly Meeting in conjunction with|their appearances. Meiger, a German, col- 
her nephew, Samuel Tuke, and her friend,| lected and described 6000 species of flies, 
Sarah Baker; and occasionally, during the| which he collected in a district ten miles in 
succeeding thirteen years, in religious services| circumference. There have been collected in 
in various parts, mostly in connexion with | Europe 27,000 species of insects preying on 
social visits to her relatives. wheat. In Berlin, two professors are engaged 

In 1841, she was deprived, by death, of her| in collecting, observing and describing insects 


“ What thanks I owe Thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more.” 


And it was remarked by her attendants, that 
during the last few weeks of her life, she sel- 
dom retired to rest without repeating a favourite 
piece, “* The Star of Bethlehem ;” often hymn- 
ing the last stanza again and again: 


“ Now safely moored, my perils o’er, 
I'll sing, first in night’s diadem, 
Forever, and for evermore, 
The Star, the Star of Bethlehem.” 


—————— 





and their habits, and already they have pub- 
lished five large volumes upon the insects 
which attack forest trees.— Late Paper. 





Millions of Pigeons Roosting.— Letters 
from Indiana complain that some of the pigeon 
roosts cover the forests for miles, destroying 
the timber. A letter from Laurel says: 


“T am completely worn down. The pigeons 
are roosting all through our woods, and the 
roost extends for miles, Our neighbours and 
ourselves have, for several nights, had to build 
large fires and keep up reports of fire-arms to 
scare them off. While I write, within a quar- 
ter of a mile, there are thirty guns firing. The 
pigeons come in such large quantities as to 
destroy a great deal of timber, break limbs off 
‘large trees, and even tear up some by the 
|roots. The woods are covered with dead 
| pigeons, and the hogs are getting fat on them. 
Our old friend Hendrick killed 50 at four 
shots.” 





Vermin on Cattle.—A Connecticut corres- 
| pondent of the Albany Cultivator, furnishes the 
following :—It has long been known that a 
tincture of the seeds of the common blue Lark- 
| spur (Delphinium Consolidum) will destroy 
lice on the heads of children immediately and 
effectually. Having tried on cattle, with par- 
|tial success, every thing recommended in 

oks, (except preparations of mercury,) I 
used larkspur seed in diluted alcohol, and the 
insects appear to be entirely destroyed. The 
labour of applying it is much less than most 
other remedies, and it appears to have no in- 
jurious effect on the cattle to which it is 
applied. 











Communicated for “ The Friend.” 
Manufacture and Importation of Straw. 


Directions for Cutting, Whitening, and learn- 
ing to Braid Straw. 


Cut rye near the ground when the grain is 
jin the milk ; tie it in small bundles, cut off the 
heads, then dip it in boiling water; (if you 
cannot dip it, pour boiling water over it, though 
dipping is best,) dry it in the sun thoroughly, 
| taking it in at night, so that no dew falls upon 
it. Cut out that part of the straw that is under 
the husk, and tie it in small bundles to make 
fine braid for nice bonnets. For coarse hats, 
the whole length between the joints may be 
taken and used. 

To bleach or whiten straw: Take a barrel 
with one head out; take the bundles of straw 
you have cut, wet them with soap-suds; tie 
them in the barrel as near the fhead that re- 
mains in as you can, Dig a hole in the 
ground, a few inches deep, a little larger than 
the barrel, put some ashes in the middle of the 
hole, then heat some iron vessel, and put some 
coals upon the ashes, and put the hot iron ves- 
sel upon the coals. Put into the iron vessel 
two ounces of sulphur (or brimstone) for every 
pound of straw. Set the barrel with the straw 
in it over the iron vessel, and heap up some 
dirt around it to make it tight. Let it remain 


all night, and if it is not as white as you want 
it, repeat the operation, taking care to wet the 














straw every time you smoke it, or the smoking 
will do no good. Old straw, Leghorn, or palm 
leaf hats or bonnets, may be whitened in this 
way, if they are thoroughly washed with a 
brush or sponge and soap-suds, before smok- 
ing. Straw must always be wet when it is 
braided, to prevent its breaking. An ingeni- 
ous person can learn to braid or plait straw 
by taking a piece of old braid, and wet it, and 
pick it to pieces, and then braid it again. 
Short pieces of braid may be obtained at the 
bonnet-makers, As the straw will soon be 
large enough to cut, I hope every person who 
has a family of children will procure some 
straw and try it. I have heard of children 
who earned their clothes, when four years of 
age, braiding straw. 

It has been recently stated in the newspa- 
pers, that the farmers’ daughters of Massachu- 
setts sold straw hats and bonnets, last year, of 
the value of $1,646,596, 

Since writing the above, I have learned that 
the fine straw used in Italy for braiding is pro- 
cured by sowing rye very thick upon poor 
land, so that the straw does not grow to half 
the usual size. There have been various kinds 
of grass used for braiding, and the straw of 
any kind of grain may be used, either with or 
without curing as above described. 

The tool used for splitting straw is a piece 
of wood five inches long with a series of sharp 
spurs near one end, with a wooden or metal 
spring over the spurs—or rather, one side of 
them—which is pressed down upon the straw 
to keep it spread flat while it is drawn over 
the spurs and split. 

In travelling through the southern portion of 
the United States, I observed that the inhabi- 
tants did not practise those household arts, 
such as braiding straw, palm-leaf, &c., which 
are so generally practised in the Northern and 
New England States. I also observed that 
very few of the poorer class of white people 
could read or write; and [ came to the conclu- 
sion, that in those portions of the country 
where the masses of the people are educated, 
there industry and the household manufactures 
prevail. I also concluded, that like causes 
produced like effects in other countries. As 
the distinguished and public-spirited Horace 
Mann has visited several of the countries of| 
Europe, to examine the condition of schools, 
&c., | stated to him the observations I had 
made, and the conclusions I had come to. He 
said, “that I was correct in supposing that 
where education prevailed, the household arts 
were practised ; and stated, that as far as his 
observation extended, the one accompanies the 
other, and the two are inseparable.” And as 
it is admitted that the education of the people 
is essential to the preservation of a republican 
form of government, and the free institutions 
of our country ; and as it appears that educa- 
tion cannot be disseminated except in conjunc- 
tion with industry and household arts and 
manufactures,—how important it becomes to 
the welfare of the nation, that the knowledge 
of those domestic household arts and manu- 
factures should be disseminated among the 
people. 

The effect of education and manufacturing 
upon the people, is to make them averse to 


| 
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war. If my recollection serves me, those por- 
tions of the United States where education is 
most diffused and manufactures prevail, fur- 
nished but few soldiers for the Mexican war, 
in comparison with those portions, where the 
poorer classes or mass of the white people are 
but little educated, if at all; and where manu- 


factures are extremely limited and but little 


practised. ‘The people that compose an iridus- 
trious and intelligent community, are not easi- 
ly enticed away to fight those who never have 
injured them, at the peril of their lives. 
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south and west, owing to the cheapness and 
abundance of food, and the increased employ- 
ment in spring work in all quarters ; and there 
is, therefore, less anxiety amongst the peasan- 
try to “try their fortune in America.”—Late 
Paper. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
LADY CONWAY, 
(Concluded from page 261.) 


Lady Conway continued to decline during 
the year 1678. It was, probably, during this 
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Year 1840 ending on the 30th September 


interrupted by any devices of the enemy ; but, 
| that it may go on and prosper in thee, in the 





1841 tly ’| springing up of the pure seed of life in thy 
1842 oe heart, and in the powerful overturning, by the 
1843—nine months, ending June 30. | mighty arm of the Lord, of all that is contrary 
1844} thereto in thee. O that thou mayst daily feel 
1845 | that holy birth of life, which is begotten by the 
1846 | ending on the 30th of June, an-| Father, and lives by faith in him!—I say, O 
1847 pually, | that thou mayst daily feel it living in thee, 
1848 | when temptations and trials on every hand in- 
1849 } | crease—feel the birth of life, which will cry to 
the Father, ‘ Lord, increase my faith? 


| Though sorrows, heaviness, and faintings 
Emigration from Ireland.—According to! of heart ever so much increase ; yet, if thy 
some of the Dublin papers, it would appear! faith increase also, it will bear thee up in the 
that the emigration in progress since the open- | midst of them. 1 would fain have it go well 
ing of the spring has been very considerable, | with thee, and that thou mightst not want the 
although by no means equal to that of last} Reprover, in any thing that is to be reproved 
year, when the agricultural population seemed} in thee; nor the Comforter, in any respect 
to be affected by a complete mania. Such} wherein thy soul wants comfort; nor the holy 
vast numbers have emigrated since the com-| Counsellor and Adviser, in any strait or diffi- 
mencement of the famine, that a decline was} culty which the wise and tender God orders to 
to be expected ; but the chief cause of the de-| befall thee. 
crease at present is the renewed confidence in| ‘Ah! that thou mightst come to feel the 
the potato, now cultivated to as great an ex-| daily wasting of sin and death, and the daily 
tent as at any former period. Besides, there| springing of life and holiness in thy heart. 
is a manifest improvement in the condition of| The pearl is worth thousands of worlds, with 
the rural population in various districts of the| the greatest earthly glory and pleasure imagi- 





THE FRIEND. 
nable, O that thou mayst be taught of God Jeration of this circumstance, Van Helmont had 
to discern it more and more, and to buy it,|the body placed in a coffin in spirits of wine, 
and to come into the enjoyment and possession |in which it was kept until Lord Conway’s 


granted ; and it is well if we are taught, either 
by being disappointed of it, or with it, that 


eager desires for anything short of the favour 
of it! 


and set thy feet towards it; and put into thy 
heart to seek of him the way to it, renewing 
thee more and more in the spirit of thy mind, 
whereby the way comes clearly to be discern- 
ed, and faithfully walked in; that thou mayst 
witness, daily, the everlasting covenant of life 
and peace, even the sure mercies of David. 

“The desite of my soul is, that thy afflic- 
tions, which how grievous soever, yet are but 
momentary, may fit thee for, and work out, 
an eternal weight of glory, for thy soul to in- 
herit in another world, forever. 

“| remain a sympathizer with thee in thy 
sufferings ; who desires all the advantage and 
blessings from the God of my life, may come 
to thee, which hardships, temptations, and 
trials, prepare the heart and make way for. 

I. P. 

“14th of Twelfth month, 1678. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


*«My dear Friend,— 

“Some time after writing the foregoing, 
this arose in me to thee. If the Lord, in thy 
waiting upon him, to search and try thy heart 
and ways, shall please to show thee any thing 
amiss therein ; mind this counsel on my heart 
to thee. Be not looking at it too much, on the 
one hand, or excusing it, on the other hand ; 
but sink down beneath thyself, retiring thither, 
where thou mayst receive from the Lord true 
judgment concerning it, and also strength 
against it. And know this, in the holy expe- 
rience ; that thou must be weakened by the 
Lord, and be contented in or with thy weak 
and distressed state, if thou wouldst receive 
mercy and strength from him. And the more 
thou art weakened and distressed, the more 
thou art fitted for, and the more abundantly 
shalt thou partake of, his mercy and strength ; 
waiting upon him in the meek, quiet, patient, 
and resigned spirit, which he will not fail to 
work thy mind into; that, in the issue of all, 
thou mayst reap the quiet [ruits of righteous- 
ness and heavenly peace from his hand. 
Amen, so be it from the Lord to thy soul!” 

Her end was very near. Yet the increase 
of pain neither diminished ihe clearness of her 
intellect, nor her meekness and patience. Her 
inward tranquillity was undisturbed, and at 
last she sank quietly away, dying as though 
she was passing into a sweet sleep on the 23d 
of ‘['welfth month, 1678. One of her friends, 
on learning the manner of her close, made this 
remark : “| perceive, and bless God for it, 
my Lady Conway was my Lady Conway to 
her last breath; the greatest example of pa- 
tience and preseuce of mind, in highest extre- 
mities of pain and affliction, that we shall 
easily meet with: scarce anything to be found 
like her, since the primitive times of the 
church.” 

Lord Conway was in Ireland at the time of 
the decease of his wife, and intercourse be- 
tween the two islands being then far from fre- 
quent, it necessarily took some time before he 
could learn what had taken place. In consid- 


| 
The Lord manifest Zion more and | arrival. 
more to thee, and show thee the glory of ght, and a glass plate was fitted over the 


The whole was made perfectly air- 


face, to enable him once more to gaze upon 
features once animated by bright intellect, and 
ardent love,* 

Lord Conway designed to print some of the 
memoranda left by Lady Conway, of her reli- 
gious feelings and experience, and Henry More 
prepared a preface for it, The work, how- 
ever, appears never to have been published, 
except the preface, which is to be found among 
the writings of Henry More, The memoranda 
of Lady Conway were written by her with a 
black lead pencil, during the latter part of her 
life. On the inside of the book in which these 
notes were made, she placed this inscription, 
“ Ignorance is better than Pride.” 

Van Helmont in 1690, had published in 
Amsterdam a book without the name of the 
author attached, which he told Leibnitz was 
written by Lady Conway. It bears this title. 
““Opuscula philosophica, quibus continentur 
principia philosophic antiquissime et recentis- 
sime de Deo, Christo, et Creatura, i. e. de 
Spiritu et Materia in genere, &c, Opusculum 
posthumum, et lingua Anglicana Latinitate 
donatum.” 

In the preface, evidently written by Van 
Helmont, these words are found, ** Opusculum 
hoc conscriptum fuit ante annos haud ita mul- 
tos a Comitissi quidam Anglicana, femina 
ultra sexum erudita, Latinsee Greecaeque litter- 
ature peritissima, inque omni philosophandi 
genere quam maximé versala.” 

So closes our meagre account of the life of 
a very learned, a very afflicted, and a very 
pious woman. Henry More speaks of her in- 
ward comforts during the intervals of her ill- 
ness, and also of the remarkable spiritual 
illumination granted her, whereby she had a 
‘foresight of things future.” We who now 
study her character and history, may derive 
comfort and encouragement therefrom. She 
was faithful to the Lord, and he was with her 
to the end. ‘Through a life passed in bodily 
agony, he supported and consoled her,—and 
alter he had tried and proved her in the fur- 
nace of suffering, he in mercy gathered her 
into his fold of everlasting peace. 


* The body was interred at Arrow, in Warwick- 
shire, Second month 17th, 1679. 


————— 


‘“‘While some are driven through life as 
over a stormy sea, incessantly tossed and 
thwarted by the restless billows till they ar- 
rive, faint and weary, at the haven of rest, 
others are permitted to ramble at leisure 
through a pleasant vale, till they gradually 
ascend the everlasting hill; and of how little 
consequence is it by which course we are led, 
so our wanderings terminate in the same bliss- 
ful country. We all receive that kind of dis- 
cipline which our peculiar dispositions require, 
and if it is severe, we may be sure it is neces- 
sary too. When we ask neither for length of 
days, riches, nor honours, but only for some 
favourite comfort, we are almost ready to sus- 
pect that such a reasonable request will be 


of God are displeasing to Him, and injurious 
to ourselves. There is a sweet feeling of se- 
curily in committing our future way to Him, 
with an entire dependence on his wisdom and 
goodness, and a cordial acquiescence in his 
appointments.” 


Selected. 
THE YOUNG MOURNER, 


Leaving her sports, in pensive tone, 

*T was thus a fair young mourner said, 
* How sad we are now we're alone,— 

I wish my mother were not dead! 


“TI can remember she was fair ; 
And how she kindly looked and smiled, 
When she would fondly stroke my hair, 
And call me her beloved child. 


“ Father, I can remember when 
I first observed her sunken eye, 
And her pale, hollow cheek ; and then 
I told my brother she would die! 


“ And the next morn they did not speak, 
But led us to her silent bed; 

They bade us kiss her icy cheek, 
And told us she indeed was dead ! 


“Oh, then I thought how she was kind, 
My own beloved and gentle mother! 
And calling all I knew to mind, 
I thought there ne’er was such another! 


“ Poor little Charles, and I! that day 
We sate within our silent room ; 

But we could neither read nor play,— 
The very walls seemed full of gloom. 


“I wish my mother had not died, 

We never have been glad since then ! 
They say, and is it true,” she cried, 

“ That she can never come again ?” 


The father checked his tears, and thus 
He spake, “ My child, they do not err, 
Who say she cannot come to us ; 
But you and I may go to her. 


“ Remember your dear mother still, 
And the pure precepts she has given; 
Like her, be humble, free from ill, 
And you shall go to her in heaven !” 


——————_ 


Late Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 


On the 6th day of last February, (1850) old 
Vesuvius, after many internal mutterings, 
which lasted about two weeks, began to send 
up sheets of lurid flame, and on the 7th the 
lava made its appearance, running down the 
mountains on the side of Torre Annunziata. 
The lava ata white heat bent its way in the 
direction of Pompeii, and during the night the 
scene was grand and terrible. On the nights 
of the 8th and 9th, the roaring and bellowing 
of the crater was appalling to the citizens of 
Naples. On the night of the 9th, about four 
hundred of the natives and foreigners (Ameri- 
cans, English, &c.) lefi in a special train for 
the place mentioned above, and then with 
guides to Bosco Reale to view the advancing 
lava. ‘The government had previously sent 
forward strong bodies of troops, to preserve 
order and protect property. The sight that 
met the eye at that place was sublime. The 
lava presented a front of a mile and a half, 
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and kept advancing slowly, devouring every 
thing in its way. From the villages and cot- 
tages the peasantry were flying from the 
devouring element, and the women and chil- 
dren rent the air with shrieks to San Gennaro, 
their patron saint. It was in vain—the lava 
drove them from their hgmes penniless. 
Above Bosco Reale, the lava (about 9 o'clock 
Pp. M.) took complete possession of a wood, and 
the trees fell in columns like the ranks of sol- 
diers before a withering artillery. Some large 
trees offered their ponderous trunks to breast 
the hissing stream, but the resistance was but 
momentary, for the fiery fluid first consumed 
the lower parts, then they would explode and 
leap into the air, to be consumed to ashes on 
their descent. The large trees gave out hun- 
dreds of jets of steam from different places, and 
those trees which contained a great quantity 
of sap, were those which generally exploded, 
while those which were dry at their trunks, 
soon consumed there, then they bowed their 
heads and lay down in dignity on their fiery 
beds. At about 3 o’clock on the morning of 
the tenth, the eruption was at its height. ‘The 
sky was clear, cold and starry, affording a 
contrast to the red rolling mountain, The 
roarings of the mountain were like the broad- 
sides of a three-decker, and the ground be- 
neath the feet of visiters trembled and groaned 
in awful convulsions. There was a strong 
stone farm-house situated a short distance 
from the village; when the lava came to it a| 
stout resistance was offered, and it commenced 
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was only twenty-two years of age. Many 
accidents occurred, but the two mentioned 
created the greatest sensation, and it will be 
long before the terrible events of this eruption 
are forgotten.—Late Paper. 





Popularity—A Snare—William Dodd. 


[A subscriber has furnished the following, 
cut from a recent newspaper, with a sugges- 
tion that it would be read with interest by the 
readers of “The Friend” at this particular 


juncture. } 


William Dodd, with whose name so melan- 
choly a history is interwoven, was the eldest 
son of a laborious country clergyman, who, 
for many years, held the vicarage of Bourne, 
in Lincolnshire. Sent at the early age of six- 
teen to the University, he was admitted to a 
sizarship at Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1745. 
In 1749-50, he took the degree of B. A. in 
honours, his position in the Tripos being that 
of fifteenth wrangler. 

His eloquence, usefulness, and apparent de- 
votion to his sacred calling were now so gener- 
ally recognized, that the highest honours 
which his profession could bestow seemed far 
from unattainable. 

A crowded church, a decided hold on the 
affections of his congregation, large collections 
whenever he pleaded the cause of charity, a 
general and growing impression that he was a 
superior man; preached from the heart and to 


to rise like water in the lock of a canal, pour- | the heart—were, in the opinion of the masses, 
ing in through the windows and destroying it|so many indications of future eminence and 


in a short time. The proprietor of it, together 
with his servants, instead of labouring to save 
as many of their effects as possible, yelled and 
tore their hair, preferring to ery to San Gen- 
naro. 


usefulness, 

Delusive all! The promise seemed fair. 
But a blight was at hand: and fatal. 

A passion for the society of the titled and 
the wealthy—a desire to mingle in circles far 


The lava next attacked a small church of| above him—involved this unhappy man in 
Franciscan friars, embosomed in the wood,| debts which his stated income was inadequate 
The edifice was solid, and seemed to breast) to defray. 


bravely the stream, but as conscious of its 


His necessities suggested a base expedient, 


irresistible power, the lava dashed to the at-| and his impatience of his situation, and eager- 


tack, despite the chants of the friars and their 
heartfelt sorrow. The friars and parishioners 
were filled with grief to see the sacrilegious 
lava insinuate itself into the crypt and under- 
mining its base; when it soon tottered and fell | 
into the burning sea, the bells shrieking’®™ dole- 
ful dirge as the belfry toppled into the sulphur- 
ous surges. Sometimes green flames would 
shoot athwart the advancing stream, then they 
would become deep blue, playing fearfully and | 
grand. The crater threw up some huge and 
hissing rocks, one of which, several tons in 
weight, struck a brave but rash Polish officer, 
fracturing his thigh, and he being ata distance 
from any other person, bled to death. One of | 








ness for preferment led him to adopt it. A 
vacancy occurred in the Rectory of St. George’s 
Hanover Square—the position was influential, 
and the income large ; could he but secure it, 
his pecuniary difficulties would be ended. Re- 
peated musings on this point, issued in his 
adopting the strange and culpable idea, that a 
bribe might procure him the coveted prefer- 
ment. A letter was written to the lady of the 
lord chancellor, in which the sum of three 
thousand guineas was offered her if she would 
use her influence to secure the nomination of 
a certain party to the vacant rectory. 
Incensed at this attack on her probity, the 
chancellor’s lady submitted the letter to her 


the most afflicting accidents was the death of|lord. The chancellor read it, and viewed its 


Charles Carrol Bayard, U. S. Navy, and be- 
longing to the squadron at Naples. With that 
daring peculiar to young Americans, he ap- 
proached too near the crater, and received a 
mass of calcareous matter on the shoulder, 
which stripped the flesh to the bone down to 
the elbow. There was no fracture, but so 
long a time elapsed before he received proper 
medical treatment, that all the skill exerted to 


contents with kindred feelings of indignation. 
The proposal he regarded as an attempt to in- 
duce him to tamper with the patronage and 
privileges of his high office. Steps were taken 
forthwith to detect the offender; they were 
successful. The letter was traced to William 
Dodd. ‘Il'o mark the sense which the sove- 
reign and the government entertained of his 
conduct, his name was at once erased from 


save his life afterwards proved unavailing. He} the list of the king’s chaplains. Merited and 
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public opprobrium overtook him. From its 
expression he shrank, went abroad, and for 
some time sojourned with his pupil at Geneva. 
From him he, ere long, received the living of 
Winge in Buckinghamshire. 

Would that by the diligent discharge of his 
duties as a country pastor, the remainder of 
his checkered life had been alone distin- 
guished. 

Undeterred by the warnings of the past, 
fresh schemes for raising money—alike foolish 
and criminal—were resolved upon. Forgetful 
of his position—of the force of his example— 
of the degradation he would bring upon his 
order,—of the slur he would cast upon reli- 
gion—he forged a bond purporting to bear the 
signature of the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Consequent upon this act are the following 
proceedings. 

Soon alter ten o’clock on the morning of the 
22d of February, 1776, the judges, Gould, 
Willes, and,Perryn, and aldermen to the num- 
ber of sixteen, being seated, Dodd was placed 
at the bar of the Old Bailey. He was led into 
court by his curate and intimate friend ; and, 
shortly after his reaching the dock, read a 
paper to the following purport. 

He submitted to the judges that Robertson, 
the stockbroker, who was committed with him 
as a principal, had, by an order from the 
Court—surreptitiously obtained —been convey- 
ed before the Grand Jury, to enable them to 
find the bill. This he (the prisoner) was in- 
formed was a thing unprecedented. He there- 
fore prayed that he might, by counsel, be 
heard upon this point. 

Howarth, Cooper and Butler then distinctly 
objected to Robertson’s evidence ; and cited 
cases in support of the view they severally 
took of its inadmissibility. ‘Their objections 
were replied to by Mansfield and Davenport. 

Baron Perryn expressed his regret that so 
much time had been needlessly wasted. Jil. 
judged lenity had been shown to the prisoner. 
The baron was of opinion either that a new 
indictment should be preferred, or that the 
trial should proceed upon the indictment as at 
present formed. If the latter course was 
taken, then in the event of the conviction of 
the prisoner, that the point raised in his favour 

|be left to the determination of the twelve 
| judges. 

The prisoner’s counsel elected that the trial 
should proceed, 

The indictment being read, the Earl of 
Chesterfield was the first witness called in sup- 
port of the prosecution. But as it was neces- 
sary to prove a release from Fletcher to 
his lordship, before his evidence could be re- 
ceived, Manly was sworn, and produced 
the said release. 

The earl was then examined. 

He declared most solemnly on oath that 
neither the signature to the bond, nor the re- 
ceipt for the money, were written by him: in 
fact, that both signatures were forgeries. 

His lordship’s gentleman usher swore that 
the signatures—that to the bond and that to 
the receipt—were neither of them in the hand- 
writing of his lordship. 

Manly was then called. 

He gave in evidence a minute and succinct 
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detail of the whole transaction, from the period 
the bond came into his hands up to the time 
of the commitment of the prisoner. He averred 
that the bond had been in his possession from 
the 4th of February up to the morning of the 
trial; that blot by which the forgery was dis- 
covered appeared to him not to have been done 
by accident, but purposely with a pen; that, 
entertaining doubts whether the bond was a 
good one, he applied to Fletcher to advise 
him what course to take; that he likewise 
waited on Lord Chesterfield, who denied all 
knowledge of the bond ; that on going to Sir 
Charles Raymond’s, the banker, Robertson 
accidentally came in, and wasimmediatel y taken 
into custody ; that subsequently he proceeded 
to Dodd’s residence, having previously sta- 
tioned Richmond, the Bow street officer, at a 
house close at hand: that on seeing Dodd he 
told him his business, and asked him “ how he 
could be guilty of such an act?” That the 
doctor seemed much shocked, and as soon as 
he could recover himself, said, “Urgent neces- 
sity was the cause.”” That the witness then 
asked the prisoner if he had any of the money 
left, as “‘ restitution would be the only means 
of saving him!” ‘To this inquiry Dodd made 
answer, that he had six drafts on Sir Charles 
Raymond of £500 each; that he had also 
£500 in the hands of the bankers, all of which 
he would willingly give up. That he, the 
witness, then asked Dodd if he would give a 
bond in judgment upon his furniture and per- 
sonals for the remainder, to which Dodd re- 
plied, “That, or anything else.” Manly 
further added, he had been told that another 
execution had been in the prisoner’s house, 
but had been withdrawn. He believed there 
was sufficient to answer the demand. 

Innes, who accompanied Manly to the 
prisoner’s residence, corroborated the evidence 
of that witness as to what passed during the 
interview between Dodd and Manly. He also 
read, from notes taken at the moment, Dodd’s 
confession before the Lord Mayor, and his un- 
qualified declaration that Robertson was inno- 
cent. ‘The notes given in paymeat of the bond 
were next produced. 

These Fietcher swore were the identical 
notes paid. 

—— Leecrofi was called to prove the hand- 
writing of the prisoner. In this he failed. He 
could not swear to Dodd’s handwriting posi- 
tively. 

Neale, treasurer to “The Society for 
the Relief of Small Debtors,” was next culled 
to the same point. He swore, unhesitatingly, 
that the signatures “CnesrerFreLD” and/ 
* Witt1am Dopp,” which occurred both in| 
the bond, and also in the receipt, were each 
and all in the handwriting of the prisoner. 
On being asked by the judge how he “ could | 
be so positive ?” he replied, “ from his long and | 
intimate acquaintance with the character of| 
Dodd’s handwriting, and from having so re- 
peatedly seen him write.” 

Robertson deposed to the prisoner’s bringing 





the bond to him, in the first instance, unsigned 
—that he next day brought it signed “ Cres- 
TERFIELD,” and ** Wirttam Dopp;” that he, 
the witness, also signed it, received the money 


and paid it over to Dodd. Being asked if it 
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was “usual for him to sign a bond without 
seeing the principal sign it,” his reply was 
*“* Sometimes.” 

No witnesses being brought forward to give 
testimony in favour of the prisoner, or to throw 
any further light on the transaction, he was 
called upon for his defence. 

That was to this effect. 

He said he * was fully sensible of the hein- 
ousness of the crime of forgery, but presumed 
the guilt solely centered in the intention. He 
called God to witness that he meant no injury 
to any one, and that he should have been able 
to replace the money—which was his real in- 
tent—within a very few months; that this was 
a most cruel prosecution, inasmuch as Manly 
had given him hopes, if he made restitution, 
that no further notice would be taken; that 
he considered a person committed as principal, 
and subsequently admitted as evidence against 
him, as without precedent in law ; as constitu- 
ling, in fact, an entire new case, and therefore 
it afflicted him the more; that life to him, after 
being exposed to shame, was of no value, he 
would willingly resign it—but he had a wife.” 

Here tears flowed from his eyes, and, with 
few exceptions, all in that crowded court shar- 
ed visibly in his emotion. After a pause, he 
begged pardon of the court and jury for this 
weakness, and proceeded. 

** A wile with whom he had lived seven-and- 
twenty years in the most perfect conjugal feli- 
city, for her he felt; his creditors must, like- 
wise, be sufferers in the event of his convic- 
tion, and, as restitution had been made, he 
hoped the Court and jury would consider all 
these circumstances and acquit him.” 

Baron Perryn summed up the evidence with 
great minuteness. 

He said that the gravamen of the indictment 
was this:—That the bond was forged by the 
prisoner with intent to defraud Lord Ches- 
terfield and Fletcher. If the jury believed 
it was done to defraud one or other of the par- 
ties, it mattered not which, then they must 
bring in the prisoner guilty. As to the de- 
fence set up by the prisoner, the only point for 
their consideration was, whether the forgery 
was committed with an intent to defraud. If 
they thought not, then they must acquit him. 
With regard to the other points of his defence, 
it could have no weight with them. For if 
such a defence was listened to in this case, not 
a criminal brought to that bar but would resort 
to similar extenuation. 

The jury then retired. 

They were absent twenty minutes. On 
their return they brought in a verdict of 
GUILTY. 

Subsequently, these gentlemen drew up a 
strong memorial, recommending the unhappy 
prisoner to his majesty, as a fit object for the 
exercise of his royal mercy. This was signed 
by the jurymen without exception, and pre- 
sented to the Court, who received it favour- 
ably. « 

Robertson was ordered to be kept in custody 
till the jail delivery. 

The bond in question was for the sum of 
£42,000 ; the trial lasted seven hours. 

This melancholy affair thus progressed to- 
wards its close. On the 18th of April, the 


judges, eleven in number, Lord Chief Justice 
de Grey being the sole absentee, met in cham- 
bers, at Serjeants’ Inn, to discuss the legality 
of Robertson’s evidence against W. Dodd. 
The decision arrived at by their lordships, 
was that Robertson’s evidence ought to be re- 
ceived, 

On the 13th of June, the sheriffs, attended 
by the City Remembrancer, presented to his 
majesty, the petition of the city of London in 
favour of W, Dodd. Another document, with 
the like prayer, from the Magdalen Charity 
was submitted to the queen ; together with one 
from the wife of the unhappy man, presented 
by herself in person. Subsequently, another 
petition, urging the same suit, was tendered by 
Lord Percy, signed by upwards of 20,000 of 
the inhabitants of Westminster. 

In vain. On the 27th of the same month, 
W. Dodd, attended by —— Villette, the ordi. 
nary, and Dobey, a personal friend, 
quitted Newgate, and was conveyed in a 
mourning coach to the place of execution. 

On reaching it, Villette and Dobey quitted 
the carriage, and went with W. Dodd into the 
cart, where they prayed by him with great 
earnestness. They ceased, and afier some 
further interval devoted by the unhappy crimi- 
nal to fervent prayer apart by himself, he took 
a final and affectionate leave of his compas- 
sionate companions, the clergymen above-men- 
tioned. 

He then put on acap, pulled it over his 
eyes, and submitted himself without remark to 
the executioner. Another convict suffered with 
him. 


The entire period spent by the ill-fated man 


in the cart was about half an hour. He con- 
ducted himself throughout with becoming for- 
titude. 

A frightful termination to a popular career ! 


For “ The Friend.” 
Additional Letters and Papers of John Barelay. 
No. 7. 
To Mary B. 


(Continued from page 260.) 


Now though through the delusion and deceit 
of the enemy, I was thus tempted to build a 
very Babel of doctrines, heaping up scripture, 
text upon text, to support my fabric of confu- 
sion, and was very zealous in searching into 
these things in my own spirit and strength, 
notwithstanding it is written, “no man know- 
eth the things of God but by the Spirit of God,” 
and “no man can rightly and really own Jesus 
to be the Lord, but by his Holy Spirit ;” yet 
in the midst of all this departure from the 
Fountain of living (not stagnant) waters, and 
this hewing out broken cisterns that cannot 
contain, receive, or retain the waters of life, | 
was not altogether left desolate ; but the Lord 
regarded the integrity of my heart towards 
him, even in those very performances and high 
profession, which so displeased him. And 
again and again the Lord was pleased in unut- 
terable mercy to make known unto me that 
way which he would have his single-hearied, 
simple, lowly little babes to walk in. No gal- 
ley with oars, neither gallant ship could pass 
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that way, nothing that was high or lofty, or |of adoption, whereby I could cry, Abba, Fa- ment, will look for no apology or excuse to be 
lifted up (however secretly) in its own estima-|ther! for as many as are led by the Spirit of given for such long digression from professed 
tion, nothing of self, or of that wisdom which | God, they are his sons. Oh! how precious is| objects, and such a dwelling upon matters 
is foolishness with God, and which he will | this passive, patient, submissive state of mind,| which one had no kind of intention of even 


utterly confound and destroy, and by which | a giving up all into his holy care and keeping, |saying many words about. Inshort, in what I 
the world never knew, neither can know him. ja resigning of our own wills, wisdom, and the| have thus written to thee, my friend, I can 
| found all my own strivings, and the strug- 


workings of our own spirit and nature, to be truly say, (and | desire thy candour to believe,) 
glings of the will of the creature, could not) melted down, and moulded into accordance that | have no other view than simply to ex- 


carry me one step forward in the narrow way, | with his divine and glorious nature and image. | press what seemed on my mind, just as it arose 
neither was I able, by taking thought, to add| ‘Thus are we alone true witnesses and parta-|in my heart, respecting my own experience, 
one cubit to my stature in a religious sense ;/kers of the first resurrection ; over such the| witha sincere and hearty desire that thou may- 


for | then saw it was not of him that willeth,\second death hath no power; that part in us\est be instructed by the reading. 


I am no 
neither of him that runneth, but of God and | which is to die, being crucified, dead and bu-| sectarian, | may safely and surely affirm, hav- 


his grace, that cast up day by day the holy|ried, according to the apostle’s testimony, |ing earnestly longed, according to the ability 
highway before my view, giving me day by|where he says, “ Knowing this, that our old given, (for the preparation of the heart in man 
day the strength sufficient, and the sustenance | man is crucified with him, that the body of sin is of the Lord, and every desire after good is 
that was meet, and that degree of satisfaction | might be destroyed, that henceforth we should of his begetting,) to see that those that profess 
in regard to religious truths, which was at|not serve sin.” Oh! how clearly, even with| the name of Christ be also possessors and par- 
that season best for me. And in that day, as | unclouded clearness, were things opened to me takers of his divine nature, life, and power, 


also even to this very hour, the language often 
was to me, “I have yet many things to say 
unto thee, but thou canst not bear them now ;” 
and as | came from the feet of Gamaliel, to 
sit with Mary at the feet of Jesus, and to be 
taught by him in his inward and spiritual ap- 
pearance, who is said to be the wisdom of God, 
and teacheth as never man taught, speaking 
with authority and not as the scribes, | found 
that this Minister of ministers did more for me 
as to the true and saving knowledge of him- 
self, and the things relating to his kingdom, 
than any man or book whatever. He (as his 
servant the apostle Pau! said) fed me with 
milk; and as | grew to riper years in a spi- 
ritual sense, he gave me stronger meat. I 
found him no hard master, or austere, requir- 
ing more of me than he had given me strength 
to perform. And in this humble, simple state, 
resting in the Lord, and waiting patiently for 
him, not stirring up or attempting to awake 
him whom my soul loved, before he pleased ; 
not desiring to have every thing all at once 
cleared up before my view ; not seeking great 
things for myself in any sense, but only long- 
ing for a seat, if it might be the very lowest at 
his spiritual supper ; or even to partake of the 
crumbs that might fall from his table ; and will- 
ing to fast long, if it so pleased him, until the 
times of refreshing should come from the pre- 
sence of the Lord ;—Oh ! how was and is my 
safety, my sure standing, my strength, my 
salvation, known and felt to be worked out, 
even with fear and trembling! For here, in 
this lowly valley, where self was of no reputa- 
tion, the bleak gales passed over, and cut not 
the tender plant; the quiet habitation was 
known ; the still small voice distinctly heard, 
which said, “ This is the way, walk in it.” 
Oh! how I then knew my peace made, and 
daily kept! Even a holy assurance was given 
me, a holy confidence and repose, as in the 
arms of a faithful Creator; agreeably to the 
language of the prophet, ‘ Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.” 
Here’ was communion and union with the Fa- 
ther and Fountain of mercies experienced ; joy 
such as no man could take from me ; a peace 
which passeth the natural understanding; and 
a holy heavenly fellowship with the just of all 
generations! Here I could call God, Father, 
because he had sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into my heart; and I had received the Spirit 


whilst in this state and condition ; or rather|through and by which alone any can depart 
how was my mind prepared and qualified | from iniquity, or serve him acceptably, or lay 
(through a being clothed with humility and) hold of the hope set before them. Whatever 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, and’ profession we make among men, we must serve 
by daily waiting on the Lord for a renewal of him in newness of life, and be born again of 
spiritual strength) to apprehend and apply,|the Spirit; for the carnal mind is enmity 
and also to attain unto, those blessed command-| against God ; and without holiness no man can 
ments, injunctions, and instructions left on re-| see God, or his kingdom, (which is  righte- 
cord in the scripturesof Truth. The Psalmist|ousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
said to this effect, “* Open thou mine eyes, that|Ghost,”) neither enter therein, however high 
I may behold wondrous things out of thy law ;”| his profession—yea, so much the greater may 
a proof he needed this best aid, or we may|be the condemnation of such! For though it 
suppose he would not have thus supplicated.|is, | am sensible, no small matter to have right 
Now the divine law was to be written on the|and clear notions of those doctrines, most sure- 
heart, and put into the inward parts, under the|ly believed by such as are Christians indeed, 
Gospel dispensation ; and Solomon says, ‘* The|and though it is of great consequence to live a 
Law is Light ;” and we read that “ whatsoever | godly, religious life, yet in the great day of 
maketh manifest (anything) is Light ;” so that | accounts, it will be seen that some who have 
according to the scripture, without note or|been very zealous apparently in these things, 
comment upon it, we have Light sown in the| will be weighed in the balances, and found 
heart, unto which if we attend, it will manifest | wanting, whose faith has not been the gift of 
darkness, and the works of darkness, and re- | God, but an idol of their own forming ; whose 
prove them ; and this, we read, is to be the law | fear towards God has been taught by the pre- 
under the new covenant. Now it happened|cepts of men; whose love has not been that 
with me as it does with all the world (of peo-| which is shed abroad in the heart ; whose ser- 
ple) that lie in wickedness, and love darkness| vice has been in effect that of men-pleasers, 
rather than light, because their deeds are evil ;|even eye-service ; and whose sacrifices have 
neither will bring their deeds to it, lest they|not been those proceeding from the broken 
should be reproved, that this Light shined in| heart and the contrite spirit, but even such as 
the darkness, yet the darkness could not com-|the great Prophet, the great Samuel, when he 
prehend it; but afterwards, as I gave up, and|comes down, will reprove them for, saying, 
was prevailed upon to yield unto its enlivening |‘t Thou hast done foolishly,” because though 
operative influence, it came to work out the|a sacrifice correctly offered according to the 
evil, and leaven the heart more and more into|letter of the law, it was performed out of the 
its own pure nature; so that instead of the Light | living faith, and in the will, wisdom, and time 
within me becoming darkness, my path was|of the creature. 
that of the just man, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day ; for the Lord had 
commanded the Light to shine out of the dark- Th d dae 
ness, and had (as in the creation of the world) f ae er eae — is that 
divided the Light from the darkness in my| 0) (vccovouring lo make mer aitly subservient 
heart. And here was felt the interpretation of| a as aaa of making their lives 
the Scripture, “ Behold I create new heavens | °°" OT'™2"° oo 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” Curious Fact.—The house and barn of 
How much more might be added on such} Abijah Chamberlain, near Heightstown, N. J., 
subjects, by those that have been mercifully | stands on a dividing ridge. The rain which 
led through and experienced these things, | falls on the west roof runs off into the rivulet, 
when the mind feels a freedom and engage-| which after coursing thirty miles, empties into 
ment to communicate thereon, can hardly be|the Raritan; while that which falls on the 
defined exactly. And they that can savour in|east roof, after a winding course of thirteen 
any degree, or relish what the Psalmist, I| miles, finds its way to the Delaware.—Brook- 
think, spoke of, singing of mercy and of judg-|lyn Advertiser. 








(To be continued.) 
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THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 11, 1850. 





The subjoined circular has been handed us | 
for insertion, and we cheerfully give it a place | 
as having reference to an unostentatious, but | 
efficient charity, which commends itself at} 





Pennsylvania. 


THE FRIEND. 





may now be procured, and is deemed well | wilderness was made to blossom as the rose,” and a 
worth the attention of any member of our So- | new generation had grown up around him.—He be. 


ciety, who may be looking out for a residence | °*™e convinced of Friends’ principles in his youth, 
in the country ;—it being about 14 miles from 


and was received into membership, and throughout 
aah . : ; his long life was a firm believer in the doctrines set 
ondon Grove meeting-house, Chester county, | forth by our early Friends. He was remarkably fa- 
voured during his illness to speak of the wonderful 

goodness of the Lord to mankind in general, and his 

RECEIPTS merciful dealings with himself. He was favoured to 
’ - retain the strength and vigour of his mind to the last, 
Received of Charles Perry, agent, for John Foster, | though much afflicted with physical weakness for 


once to the kindly disposed for countenance | $2, to 19, vol 24, and for Benj. M. Hussey, $2, vol 23 ; | some years; and it pleased the Lord in his inscrutable 


and support. 


CIRCULAR, 


The Annual Association of Women Friends, 
for the Relief of Sick Children in the 


Summer season, 


Take this method of informing Parents of 
the more respectable of the poorer class, who 
may have children suffering from the Summer 
Complaint, by a residence in crowded, ill-ven- 
tilated Courts and Alleys, that they are now 
prepared to receive applications, and will fur- 
nish gratuitously, Tickets for Excursions, 
either by Railroad or Steamboat. In extreme 
cases, if preferred, board in the country will 
be procured for mothers with their sick infants, 
free of expense. 


(> Apply to either of the subjoined Acting 
Committee : 


Rebecca Collins, 129 Filbert street. 

Mary R. Stroud, N. W. corner Schuylkill 
Sixth and Race streets. 

Lydia H. Remington, 192 N. Sixth street. 

Hannah S. Garrigues, 181 N. Seventh street. 

Mary Ann Bacon, Jr., 177 Race street. 

Hannah Maule, 148 Arch street. 

Hannah G. Smith, 229 N. Ninth street. 

Sarah Allen, 146 Pine street. 


To aid in the promotion of this benevolent 
work, the following Physicians have kindly 
consented, viz. : 


Dr. R. P. Thomas, Eighth and Locust sts, 
« W.D. Stroud, North Eleventh street 
and Spring Garden. 
« G. W. Patterson, Northern Dispensary, 
No. 1 Spring Garden street. 
« J, W. Ash, Philadelphia Dispensary, 41 
South Fifth street. 
« E.R. Mayer, Fourth above Callowhill 
street, 
« J. J. Levick, Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Pine, between Eighth and Ninth sts. 
« J. 8S. Somers, 256 Front, above Cal- 
lowhill street. 
« J, Musgrave, 142 Pine street. 
« TT. S. Reed, 147 Christian street. 
“ Fitzwilliam Sargent, N. W. corner of 
Schuylkill Seventh and Filbert sts. 
«© C. Campbell Cooper, 50 N. Thirteenth 
™, street. 





[We comply with a request to insert the 
following, understanding that it is the wish of 
the members of Society in the neighbourhood, 
that a Friend should be the purchaser. } 


A FARM of 63 acres of highly improved 
limestone land, with commodious stone build- 
ings, in excellent order, in a pleasant and 
healthy situation, and well adapted to grazing, 


from Luke §, Mote, agent, Milton, O., $4, for John | wisdom to make the burden of his affliction heavy at 
F, Pearson, to 52, vol. 21 ; from Asa Garretson, agent, | the last. Yet under it he graciously supported him to 


O., $2, for James Crew; from J. M. Price, $2, per J..| bear his extreme sufferings with exemplary Christian 


W.; from Mead Atwater, Lockport, N. Y., $2, for | fortitude, and his sick chamber, it is believed, was the 
Wm. Braken, to 32, vol. 24. means of spiritual profit to many who visited it. Each 
one as they entered, he would take by the hand, with 
many tears addressing them in the most tender and 


Haverford School Association. affectionate terms, urging upon them the necessity of 
being prepared for such a time as that. He suid, 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford | « ‘There are many voices gone into the world, but that 
School Association, will be held at the com-| [the Divine voice} can be told from all the rest—and 
mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day, Fifth that is Christ.” None of the favoured seasons he 
seceths 49th nent, 0t'4 weldeks % me: spoke of having enjoyed at previous times in his life, 

C E " Se - he said, could be compared to what he had experienced 
HARLES IXLLIs, Secretary. upon that sick bed, At one time he remarked, “What 
Phila., Fourth month, 1850. an awful thing it would be, to have to bear the stings 
of a guilty conscience at such a time as this!” Upon 
another occasion, he said, “ What a great thing for 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


man was the purchase of the gilt of the Holy Spirit! 
oz — * If given way to, it will lead all into the trnth as it is 
Committee pad Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, in ant let them be of whatsoever name or denomi- 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street ; Charles Ellis, | nation they may ; for they are all called, there is none 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- | excepted; they would all be as one family of loving 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North children, for He is no respecter of persons; they that 


¥: 7 . fear him and work righteous 

Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street; |): » Aguia, he said, . On, that I could oall te every 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street ; body, and to the youth in particular, to come away 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and | from the world and its allurements, for it is all vanity 
No. 37 Chestnut street ; William Thomas, No, | and vexation of spirit.” He adverted frequently to 
242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 South the death and suflerings of Christ, and said, “We 


: have to suffer our part; but it is nothing when com- 
Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch pared to the sufferings of Him who died for us, when 
street, and No, 32 South Second street. 


the weight of the sins of the whole world was upon 
Visiting Managers for the Month, — | him—my sins too—and his sweat was as it were great 
James R. Greeves, No. 510 Chestnut street ; | ops of blood. He had nothing to suffer on his own 


: 2 _< account; it was all in love and mercy for us. B 
; pera = aor rere Samuel Bet- grace we are saved and that not of eiatbeen, it is the 
e, Jr., No. - Tenth street. 


gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” At one 
Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worth. | time he said, “ There have been a great many vol 
ington, umes re eae love of God to man, 
: sg 3 many of which are very good; but there is that be. 
Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, wend books and writings, that no tongue can tell, 
No. 182 Arch street. nor pen set forth to the full—the love of God that is 
Steward.— William Birdsall. in Christ Jesus our Lord!” At different times he re- 
Matron.—Mary D. Birdsall. quested those around him to sit down in solemn si- 
lence, often addressing them in the most aflecting 
manner. During the latter part of his illness he de- 
sired, if it were consistent with the Divine will, for 
his change to come. Once he said, “Oh that I had 
the wings of a dove, for then 1 would fly away and be 
at rest.” Speaking of his dissolution, he said, “* It is 
by death that the soul is separted from this body to 
join that heavenly host in singing His praises forever- 
more!” Just before his close he said, “ Dear friends, 
, on Fourth-day, the Ist instant, at Friends’ give me up, do not hold me ; it will be easier for me.” 
meeting-house on Twelfth street, James Caney, of | departed without sigh or groan, as one falling 
Baltimore, to Susanna B., daughter of Thomas Kim- asleep ; and we believe through the unmerited mercy 
ber, of this city. of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, he was permit- 
ted to enter into that kingdom prepared for the righte- 
= = == ———= | ous from the foundation of the world, and clothed upon 
Drep, at her residence in this city, on Seventh-day with that spiritual body which can know no weakness, 
evening, 30th of Third month, after a short illness, sickness or pain, 


Catuarine, wife of Ingram Park, an esteemed mem- on the 29th of Thi ‘ 
as Sr ‘ ird month, Miriam E., wife 
ber of the Western District Monthly Meeting, in the | \¢ pichard Buzby, of Rancocas, and daugliter of Ben- 


54th year of her age. jamin H. Middleton, deceased, of Crosswicks, N. J, 


: ; . | aged 27 years—leaving to her bereaved family and 
ina nan tee Sat gn logue : -. * Me resi- | friends the sustaining consolation, that she had phased 
alata tp, agai eine ot i ms oh » anes from this state of trials to that of rest and peace. Dur- 

Se aiiiietes Oe thy Meeti * Fi dhe vn. 4 ing her last hours of suffering, she was favoured with 
with Sp ieee ve ceting. He emigrated | quiet resignation, evincing her confidence in Divine 
with his family from the State of Tennessee to the wisdom, and calmly bidding farewell to those around 
place of his late residence, in the year 1804, when | jor meekly ucquiesced i . Divi ill 
this country was an almost unbroken wilderness, and : — ee ees 
encountered the hardships and privations consequent | ~~~ eee ee 
upon settling a new country. He lived to witness its 
growth and prosperity until it might be said, “ The 








Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, Coeymans, 
Greene Co., N. Y., on the Ist instant, Eveazar, son 
of John and Edna Andrews, of Mt. Pleasant, Henry 
Co., Iowa, to Catnarine, daughter of Peter and Ra- 
chel Bedell, (the former deceased,) of the aforesaid 
place. 














No. 50 North Fourth Street. 








